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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By Lionel Hale 


HERE are plays to be seen sitting on a 

hard chair in a mews, and these deal 
hiefly with death, insanity and the proletarian 
ideal : there are plays to be seen from a plush 
stall, with a good dinner filling the white 
waistcoat, and a cigar competing pleasantly 
with the perfume of one’s companion, and 
hese deal with nothing whatsoever, in song 
land dance. 

This is, perhaps, the white tie season. At 
the Gaiety there is Mr. Leslie Henson and his 
tried team, making the greatest possible play 
with banditry in Greece. The best thing about 
writing of Mr. Henson is that his name alone 
conjures up the happiest of pictures—his 
outraged and rolling eye, his knees bowed in 
apprehension, his mouth soundlessly expressive 
like the mouth of an Aquarium inhabitant 
seen behind glass. “Going Greek” is built 
from a proved formula, and built flawlessly. 
It lacks, perhaps, the two supremely funny 
scenes that in “Swing Along” gave the 
audience the doubled look of a crowd of 
people who have simultaneously taken strych- 
nine ; but the general level of its fun, as well 
as of its costumes, choral dancing and tune- 
fulness, is far higher. Mr. Fred Emney and 
Mr. Richard Hearne remain as Mr. Henson’s 
co-comics—the one as rich and solid as_ the 
Bank of England, the other as agile as a 
drunken chamois. 

At the Hippodrome, Miss Cicely Courtneidge 
feturns to the stage with Mr. Bobby Howes 
as her partner. There is a determined co- 
herence about the plot of “Hide and Seek” 
which makes it unusual. It uses the 
flash-back to show Miss Courtneidge as 
her own mother in 1890, presiding barmaidenly 


over the “Running Horse” at Epsom on 
Derby Day—the ultimate (and, as far as I 
know, the only) justification for a flashback. 
Miss Courtneidge, all refined Cockney, curls, 
flounces and bosom, makes that bar immortal, 
a low competitor to the Pierian spring. And it 
was genius to ally her with Mr. Bobby Howes, 
for his wide-eyed innocence is the perfect foil 
to her indignant glare. He is endearingly 
simple ; she is triumphally arch. 

Mr. Aubrey Hammond has made the most 
beautiful spectacle in London of “The 
Laughing Cavalier,” which tells, fancifully and 
with conscientious indelicacy, of how Franz 
Hals came to paint the famous portrait. The 
music is indifferent, though Miss Irene 
Risinger (of Glyndebourne) and Mr. John 
Garrisk do their utmost with it: Mr. Charles 
Heslop has to contrive his own humour as 
best he may: Miss Nora Swinburne and Miss 
Viola Tree have nothing in particular to do 
and do it very well. But the settings and 
costumes, founded on the Dutch paintings of 
the 17th century, are as lovely and lavish as 
you could wish. 

For the plays proper, it is a little late to 
write of Mr. Priestley’s “I Have Been Here 
Before,” his second time-drama, set in an inn 
on the Yorkshire moors. Ouspensky or no, 
it is direct and dictatorial theatre: it has a 
hold like the Ancient Mariner. This is the 
second play in London to see, the first being at 
the Duchess Theatre and written (oddly 
enough) by a Mr. J. B. Priestley. 

At the St. Martin’s, there is Mr. Basil Dean’s 
production of “Autumn,” by Margaret 
Kennedy and Gregory Ratoff. This play 
gave rather less delight to me than to one or 
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two others. It tells of a woman, the wife of 
one successful K.C. and the mistress of another, 
who tries to calm her husband’s suspicions by 
throwing her lover into her step-daughter’s 
arms. With inevitable results. 

This play is from the Russian, and traces 
of its origin cling to it. Traces of other 
countries, times and styles also cling to it—in 
the melodrama of a husband groping about, 
blinded, with a stick, in the Loyal Old Nannie 
and the Eager Young Communist, in the 
suburban humours of a visitant from Wimble- 
don. It is a confusion of fashions; and 
wonder of wonders, Mr. Basil Dean allows 
it to drift rudderless. He has imposed no 
definite style on it, but has trusted to Miss 
Flora Robson’s magnificent emotional acting 
to carry it through. The question is—does 
Miss Robson hustle you into forgetting 
that she is either the right actress in the wrong 
play, or the wrong actress in the right play ? 
If so, well and good. But if not! Her 
performance is superbly forceful and stringent ; 
but it resounds in a vacuum. That she is 
mis-cast, I am certain. This part demands a 
feminine warmth and frailty: Miss Robson 
could, we know, give us those. But once she 
began to let rip, away they would go! You 


cannot—even Miss Robson cannot—play two 


parts at once. I do not believe in this play ; 
and indeed it is perhaps wise to allow it to rely 
on one tremendous, sincere and hoodwinking 
performance. But I should like to see it 
blended in production, and to blend it there 
needs some ordinary, competent frailty as the 
heroine. Even so, I fear for it, and perhaps 
the answer to the question I put above is: 
this is the wrong actress in the wrong 
lay. 

: For the thrillers, “Blondie White” is an 
ingenious story, rising to a more than ingenious 
climax, of a writer of detective fiction who, 
falling under suspicion of murder, turns 
sleuth. It is well and briskly acted by Mr. 
Basil Sydney, Miss Elliot Mason, Miss Joan 
Marion and a capital cast; and, above all, it 
has behind it the quickening hand of a producer 
who has no equal at this sort of game, Mr. 
Harold French. And, at the Comedy, Mr. 
Marius Goring is giving yet another study of 
a degenerate young murderer in “The Last 
Straw.” Miss Lucie Mannheim nobly abets 
him in persuading us that the Body in the 
Trunk is not an outworn theatrical pro- 
perty. 
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LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 
Dear Sir, 


Constance Smedley makes kindly reference to 
directorship during which the “first performance 
given in a gaol’’ took place, but does not except me fin 
her charge of following “a path trod by the many’ 
So may I recall that out of twenty-two plays I produs 
twelve were original and unpublished. 

But while her fancy inclined to the bizarre mine 
towards humble life. She calls “‘naturalistic” w 
the superior person would call the “kitchen” p 
In this category some people place Masefield’s “Trageg 
of Nan”’—a blend of the natural and the poetic. Inta 
ducing this to many parts of Gloucestershi df 
scene of its action—as well as to London in the diale 
was perhaps my most appropriate enterprise. 
countryside revelled in its realism, while those v 
did not quite appreciate its beauty were vague 


disturbed. 
Yours faithfully, 
T. Hannam-Ciark, 
4, Lansdown Place, Cheltenham. 
oth October, 1937. 


Dear Sir, 

At this time of year many clubs are considering thei 
choice of a festival play. This club has just promote 
its annual Dramatic Contest of original plays. % 
entries were received, of which the best nine are being 
produced in the final stage of the Contest. But th 
MS. Adjudicator, Mr. Cyril Roberts, the well-kno 
playwright, considers that many of those not chose 
would also be worth the attention of Festival entrant 
and other societies. Accordingly we have prepared 
catalogue stating, in the case of each play entered, the 
number of characters, nature of the setting, and a brie 
summary of the action ; and a copy of this will be ses 
free of charge to any affiliated society, on application 
to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. T. C. R. Hitchings, 8, Totten 
ham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 8. A stamp (not a stamped 
envelope) must accompany each application. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. M. Hares, 
Director of the Contes, 


Dear Sir, 

Some of us who were at the Exeter Conference wert 
sorry Dr. Bottomley was not well enough to be with w 
because, had he been there, we could have thanked him 
for his inspiring criticisms during the years hk 
adjudicated in the Play-writing Competition. Thox 
of us who are still a need a great deal 0 
direction. Dr. Bottomley seemed to direct us toward 
our goal and the high tone of his criticism helped # 
least one of the entrants to keep her own visions it 
sight. She would like him to know this and would 
like to thank him and Mrs. Penelope Wheeler. We 
should all, I think, like to thank them for their great 
work in these Competitions which are so necessafy 
to that live young thing, Village Drama. 

Yours faithfully, 


MAYSsEL JENKINSON. 
Glemsford, Suffolk. 
11th September, 1937. 
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A NORTHERN VIEW OF THE 


NATIONAL THEATRE 


By James Bridie 
Reprinted from the ‘‘ London Mercury”? by Courtesy of the Editor. 


AM a professional playwright living in 
the North. I once wrote a prose epilogue 
to be spoken by Miss Elizabeth Bergner at a 
matinee organised in London on behalf of the 
National Theatre. I did not attend the 
matinee, which by all accounts was a pompous 
affair. ‘That is all I know about the National 
Theatre apart from what I read from time to 
time in the newspapers. 

For all that, a professional playwright living 
in the North must have the National Theatre 
much in his thoughts. These thoughts must 
be wondering and vague, for the National 
Theatre is a distant, impalpable thing, im- 
minent and receding, a Cheshire cat. It is 
like the man in the poem : 

As I was going down the stair 
I met a Man who was not there. 
He was not there again to-day. - 
I wish to God he’d go away! 

Wondering and vague thoughts on a mystic 
object may not be particularly valuable, but 
they have their interest for some people, and 
I feel emboldened to write them down. I feel 
the bolder because somebody in some of the 
newspapers is always saying that people 
outside of London cannot be expected to be 
enthusiastic about a project to build another 
London theatre. I live outside of London, 
and my own évOovaotacuos has been awakened. 

First of all, why shouldn’t we be interested ? 
We are all readers of Mr. Agate, Mr. Brown, 
and Mr. St. John Ervine in the Sunday papers. 
No schoolgirl writes a play about people who 
dress for dinner swearing at each other among 
the cabbage leaves that litter the drawing-room 
floor but we are told of it. We vehemently 
take sides on the matter of foreign actors. We 
honour the London Theatre that is so bravely 
fighting the films. We know it to be a strong- 
hold—perhaps the last—against the invasion 
of American vulgarity. The Theatre is one 
of the attractions of London, the first of the 
attractions of London when we go to visit 
that place. There we can cleanse our minds 


and eyes from the entertainments with which 
we have to be content in the “‘provinces”— 
“The Good Earth,” “Mutiny on the ‘Bounty’,” 
“Fury,” “Zoo in Budapest,” “Modern Times,” 


those degrading canned exports from Holly- 
wood. At times our appetite is whetted by 
seeing in our own theatres productions prior 
to their London appearance, and we are deeply 
interested to conjecture what they will be like 
when the actors know their words and the 
electricians their cues and when the bits of 
dialogue that set our teeth on edge have been 
eliminated or re-written. 

I hope that I have said enough to help you to 
accept my word for it. We “provincials” 
are deeply interested in all the developments 
in the London Theatre as and when they 
happen. It would not be too much to say 
that two or three of us are a little horrified. 

In this Coronation year London has been 
full of “‘provincials,” to say nothing of colonials 
and foreigners. ‘The London Theatre has had 
little to offer them beyond the counterparts of 
railway bookstall detective stories and erotic 
novels. Some dramatic critics have blushed 
at this. Some managements have awakened 
uneasily to the conciousness that London 
cannot be particularly proud of them. They 
have defended themselves by saying that they 
cannot get plays and there’s an end of it. 
Their fuglemen in the Press accept this state- 
ment and explain it by saying that all the British 
dramatists have gone to Hollywood. It is 
admitted on all sides that the mjaority of plays 
produced in London are worthless plays. 

I amused myself the other day by making a 
list of seventy British dramatists whose work 
could not be denied worth or quality. They 
are all capable craftsmen. No adult person 
would feel ashamed to have spent a couple of 
hours watching an entertainment contrived 
by them. None of them is in Hollywood. 
None of them is represented on the London 
stage. Iam willing to bet that none of them 
would object to having a play by him per- 
formed in a “first-class manner in a West- 
End theatre.” Apart from its financial ad- 
vantages that experience is one of the greatest 
delights in life. Have they all dried up? 
Have they offered plays and had them rejected ? 
Have they ever been asked for plays ? 

To the last question I think it is possible to 
answer “No.” It is a fine English tradition 
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that the dramatist must hawk his wares. He 
has not yet attained to the dignity of a shop- 
keeper. 

If they have all dried up, it is a very extra- 
ordinary thing. If they are making a sincere 
if faintly humiliating effort to get their work 
accepted, the public is entitled to ask why it is 
being refused. 

I amspeaking of dramatists whose worst work 
is by any known standard, better than a very 
great deal of what we are offered to-day. 
Mr. Shaw is so illustrious that it is not invidious 
to mention him. His last two plays have 
never been produced in London. Even if it 
is true that they are not his best, a failure with 
one of them would have been less ignominous 
than the failure of twenty unmentionable 
pieces with nothing at all to recommend them. 
They might even have attracted a few be- 
wildered provincials, colonials, and foreigners. 
A recent revival of one of the few of his plays 
that really “date” was a great success. 

The position is that we have in the West 
End of London the machinery for good and 
even great contributions to the art of the 
theatre. There are good actors, good direc- 
tors, good painters, good musicians, good 
technicians, good (if one may humbly suggest 
it) playwrights, good audiences, and no fewer 
than forty theatres. There are plenty of 
energy and plenty of money. Yet the plays 
produced are mostly trivial and, if one is to 
take the test of the box office, incapable. 
Over three hundred are presented every year. 
In a good year twenty of these may be suc- 
cesses. That is to say, the manager and his 
backers makea profit. Fifty may pay expenses. 
Over two hundred are certain to result in the loss 
of from one thousand to fifty thousand pounds. 
I am no arithmetician, but it appears to me that 
the managers and their backers make a present 
to the London public of at least a quarter of a 
million pounds every year. 

There is one safe conclusion to draw from 
all this: that theatre management is a chancy 
business. There is also a possible explanation 
for the gap between playwriting and production. 
Too many of our merchants of drama cannot 
keep calm when they are walking onsuch quick- 
sands. As the old-established tailor who feels 
his business tottering turns feverishly to the 
manufacture of reach-me-downs, so the mana- 
ger forgets in his panic the tradition behind 
him and markets ready-made plays that shrink, 
shrivel, and disintegrate in a week. 
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The remedy for this gambling misery wit 
its shameful exhibitions in the face of 
visiting world seems to the provincial to be 
subsidized theatre. The site for this thea 
should be the very centre of playgoing Britaig 
If it destroys by its powerful competition th 
honest managers of the West End playhouse 
why, the sooner the unhappy wretches 
put out of their distress the better. But; 
will not compete with them. No institutio 
administered by a National Trust would } 
allowed to enter such a field of competition 
The National Gallery does not compete wit 
the publishers of ‘‘September Morn” ¢ 
“Tum all and see me dump”. 

The National Gallery is a very useful analogy 
If we want to use it as a more civil answer tt 
the competition objection, we may say thati 
does not do harm but good to the pictur 
dealers. If we think of the functions of th 
National Gallery, the functions of the Nation 
Theatre are at once made plain to us; for 
the art of the theatre is no less respectably 
than the arts of painting and sculpture. 
National Gallery is as necessary to a civilized 
community as a water supply. A Nation 
Gallery satisfies the inalienable right of 1 
citizen to see masterpieces. It is unthinkabk 
that a National Gallery should be conducted 
for profit. It is not necessary for a Nation 
Gallery to measure its usefulness by the number 
of heads seeking admission. A Nationd 
Gallery is liable at any time to fall into th 
hands of a lot of junk-collecting Bumbles, bu 
they cannot put out the eternal light tha 
shines in the place. And all these axioms 
apply equally to a National Theatre. 

To them may be added the proposition that 
a good fat subsidy casteth out fear. If I were 
just Lot and had in my bag, say, a hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds, I think that Gomorrah 
could produce for me a dozen managers who 
would gird up their loins and do something 
resounding for the theatre. They might even 
find plays. They would certainly find 1 
theatre or a place to build one on. I should 
like to see the beatific expression of Miss 
Lilian Baylis if such a sum were suddenly 
thrown in her lap. 

I see from my newspapers that there is such 
a sum, and that it is in the hands of the 
Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Com 
mittee. One would think that the thing was 

as good as done. 

Yet the Theatre that Is Not There still ad- 
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vances, recedes, and dissolves. We pro- 
vincials will not thoroughly believe in it till 
the King opens it, our cousin at Welwyn has 
paid for a seat, and our dear Sunday papers 


advertise : “National Theatre “Twelfth 
Night’ : Last eight perfs. : Next week : “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 

To be agnostic is not to be an unbeliever. 
Our newspapers tell us that the Committee has 
been sufficiently active nearly, almost or 
absolutely to acquire a site. The theatre may 
well be built before we have time to formulate 
that advice which is always sought from the 
North. We are certain that however cor- 
ruptly, stupidly and ineffectively it is ad- 
ministered the National Theatre cannot be a 
failure. That is not to say that it may not be 
made better and more useful than anybody 
expects. 

For example, it can fulfil the same functions 
as a National Gallery without an audience ; 
but a play without an audience if a cold play. 
Audiences are of two kinds. There are 
beautiful audiences—“‘a good class of business,” 
as a West End manager said to me once. The 
men are dazzling arrangements in jet black and 
pure white, and the women are naked to the 
waist and covered (partly) with rich gems. 
Managers enjoy the sense of hospitality to the 
best people ; actors perform for them with a 
subdued reverence which is one of the glories 
of the English school; poor people pay for 
the pleasure of looking at them and identifying 
them from their photographs in the weeklies. 
Indeed, in most cases they are better than the 
show. 

The other audiences (“not the same class 
of business”) wear tweeds and have a sort of 
workaday smell about them. Their negative 
advantages are that they are seldom late at 
the beginning or at the intervals and that they 
do not talk so loudly during the performance. 
Their positive advantage is that they send 
curious waves of emotion on to the stage, 
startling even the best-bred actors into activity 
and making the eavesdropping author feel that 
perhaps after all he is not entirely a poor dogs- 
body of a libretto writer hired to display the 
Virtuosity of others; that these people with 
the radiant, intelligent, intensely loveable faces 
are actually interested in what he (the author) 
is saying to them. 

These audiences cannot afford to pay for 
comfortable] seats at the plays the beautiful 
audiences are said to like; and if they could 
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afford it they would not waste their money 
on such silly stuff. They are not the sheep 
who make what is called a success; but, if 
they are properly treated, they will go to a 
National Theatre. They do, in fact, go to the 
Old Vic. The Old Vic is a great shabby- 
looking barn of a place, but its patrons are 
properly treated. Its minimal officials say 
“good evening” and look as if they were glad 
to see you and would stand on their heads on 
the pavement if it would give you any pleasure. 
Your neighbours don’t glower at you. You 
feel that this is the proper place to be and that 
everybody is delighted that you have come. 
And, with all its faults, it looks like a theatre. 
The Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon 
doesn’t. Its auditorium looks like a nasty 
smooth quarry. 

I think that the committee should direct all 
its attention to the second kind of audience. 
If the beautiful audience comes too, it will be 
welcome and the second audience will keep 
it in order. When I was a boy I saw a person 
liquidated in the gallery of a Glasgow theatre 
for a display of boorishness that a West-End 
audience would find quite natural. 

Although the second kind of audience is 
seldom seen in the North, preferring to sit 
at home and listen to its wireless, it still 
exists there in its most satisfying form. For 
this reason it will be necessary for the National 
Theatre Company to tour and tour and tour 
again. It will be foolish to take elaborate 
scenery with it on its tour. Any play worth 
its salt can be played before curtains. But 
it must take the original cast, the best mana- 
gerial staff available, and at least one member 
of the committee whose duty it will be to learn 
and toteach. He must teach the municipalities 
that a municipal theatre is as necessary as a 
municipal gallery and show them how to 
bring it into being. He must learn what 
cannot be learned in London, that the theatre 
is an art and not a branch of the show business 
and that the people have a passion for it. 

He will learn, too, not to be a governor, a 
committee-man, a trustee, a unit in a board of 
directors. Such persons are not of much 
use in a life and death struggle. There is no 
vanity like the vanity of the member of the 
board of an altruistic organisation. There is 
no paralysis like his paralysis. There is no 


sterility like his sterility. There is no pen- 
dantry like his pendantry. 
thoughtful, 


He may be a wise, 


sympathetic, judicious, active, 
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original, loyal, civil, intelligent, reasonable 
individual, but let him join a committee for 
the purpose of doing good and he will bully, 
backbite, vote for the satus quo, quarrel with 
his colleagues and all other committees, mal- 
treat honest servants, cherish bad ones, stand 
on his dignity, take umbrage, waste time in 
verbiage.... 

I told you that my thoughts were wondering 
and vague. All thoughts inspired by hope 
must be so. There is a hope in this theatre 
for those who live far from London. We 


have seen our beautiful theatres ill-converted 
into cinemas, our repertories struggling from 
hand to mouth in a sort of half-light. The 
sons and grandsons of those who used to 
foster our arts with their well-earned money 
will not lift a finger to help us. In the 
theatrical capital of Great Britain the rulers 
of the theatre despise us, and we are not lost 
in admiration for them. We should like to 
think that there was a strong citadel of the 
spirit to which we could turn in the hour 
of prayer. 


THE AUSTRIAN THEATRE TO-DAY 


By H. L. Perkoff 


a we consider the position of the 
Austrian theatre, it is wise to point 
out that it is linked up in some ways with the 
theatrical activities of Czechoslovakia. 
Before 1918 the country known as Czecho- 
slovakia was under the rule of the former 
Austrian-Hungarian Empire. In fact,Czecho- 


slovakia was more than bound to Austria by 


political ties ; her large German-speaking 
population known as the Sudentendeutsche had 
gleaned a good deal from Austrian culture 
and particularly in the sphere of the theatre. 

Today in Czechoslovakia there are still 
many theatres where plays are actedin German, 
and in Prague there is a large theatre seating 
1,800 people called the Deutscheslandes Theater 
where plays are only given in German. 
(Gustav Mahler was conductor at the Deutsch- 
eslandes Theater for a number of years.) There 
are also towns in Czechoslovakia with mainly 
German-speaking inhabitants : Reichenberg, 
Eger, Karlsbad, Komotau, Marinbad, and 
Aussig. In these towns nearly all the plays, 
opera and revues are given in German. 

After the Great War when the Slavonic 
peoples of Czechoslovakia were given their 
independence, these German-speaking theatres 
found that they were being interfered with 
by the new Czechoslovak Republic on grounds 
of Czech nationalism whose hatred of any- 
thing German at that time was at its peak. 
It must be recorded that the late President 
Masaryk, who had been a university professor 
and was a man of considerable culture, inter- 
vened on behalf of these theatres and allowed 
them to give their plays in German. This 
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was mainly due to Masaryk’s respect for 
German culture and the considerable back- 
ground that the old Austrian Empire had 
instilled into the theatrical activities of the 
old Czechoslovakia. 

The significance of Masaryk’s move is that 
today many Austrian actors and actresses are 
employed in Czechoslovakian theatres owing 
to the lack of good Czech actors with a con- 
siderable command of the German language. 

Coming to Austria itself, it is important to 
realise that her theatre is suffering from a 
definite decline brought about by financial 
conditions and political unrest. This picture 
is hardly ever imparted to the casual visitor 
to Austria on account of the fact that the 
Austrian stage takes on a new lease of life 
during festivals where expensively produced 
plays are given for the benefit of foreign 
visitors. Thus the Austrian theatre has, more 
ot less, ceased to function for the sole benefit 
of its own people; it is a foreign import 
which can be bought at certain seasons. 

While in Graz there is a big theatre pre- 
senting serious plays and operas, many other 
important provincial towns which previously 
could boast of considerable theatrical activities 
have had to close their doors because of lack 
of support. In this category towns like Linz, 
Klagenfurt and Innsbruck, can be mentioned. 
Sometimes the theatres in these towns are 
opened when guest players arrive and so stimu- 
late a short-lived and lukewarm response from 
their inhabitants. 

It will no doubt be a surprise to many ad- 
mirers of the Austrian theatre to learn that the 
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Stadt Theater in Salzburg is also closed and 
can only afford to open in the summer when 
a great number of foreigners come to hear 
the Mozart operas which are given. These 
tourists are mainly attracted by the Festspiele, 
which is famous all over the world and was 
given most of its status through the efforts of 
Reinhardt. The main items connected with 
the Festspiele, are, of course, the open-air 
productions in front of the Salzburger Dome. 

Fortunately for the Austrian theatre the 
state gives some support. The Staatsoper 
(State Opera House) and the Burgtheater are 
subsidised by the Government and stand out 
as rocks in the noticeable decline of other 
activities connected with the Austrian stage. 
In fact, these two theatres have made Vienna 
famous in the cultural sphere. 

The present director of the Staatsoper is 
Dr. Kerber and the theatre gives regular 
performances of the greatest works in the 
operatic repertoire. Although it gives many 
performances of Italian operas, the Staatsoper 
specialises in its presentations of the works 
of Wagner. 

As far as the Burgtheater is concerned, it 
keeps alive the great German classical works. 
The majority of its plays are by Goethe, 
Schiller and Kleist (a great German poet who 
is little known in England). 

Frequent guest players at the Bwrgtheater 
are Werner Krauss (who played the leading 
réle in the film Bargtheater) and Paul Hartmann. 

For conversational pieces of the modern and 
sophisticated kind the Theater in der Josefstadt 
must be mentioned. This theatre was founded 
by Max Reinhardt in 1923 through the patron- 
age of several wealthy people, among them 
Baron Rothschild. Favourite actors and 
actresses at this theatre are Paula Wessely, 
Albert Bassermann, Anton Edthofer and 
Lilli Darvas, the wife of the dramatist Molnar. 
This theatre prefers to give English, French 
and Hungarian plays rather than the old 
German classics. In recent times it showed a 
distinct liking for the works of Galsworthy. 

Among the other important theatres in 
Vienna, one more can be mentioned; it is 
the Demtschesvolkstheater where Hans Jaray and 
Christl Mardaya play almost regularly. A 
recent success at the Deutschesvolkstheater was 
“Die Firstin” (The Duchess) by Dr. Wenter 
(a well-known contemporary Austrian poet). 
Of interest is the fact that the leading réle in 
this play was taken by an Englishman, by 
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mame Victor Van Buren who was well- 
received by the Austrian press and who is 
now playing with a considerable amount of 


success at the Kammerspieletheater. The reason 
why Mr. Van Buren has not been heard of in 
England, is because he has lived for most of 
his life in Germany like his compatriot Lilian 
Harvey. Considered to be one of Germany’s 
brilliant actors, he has also played under 
Reinhardt at the Reinhardt Theater in Berlin. 

In order to stimulate public interest in the 
theatre on a light and popular basis, a revue 
is being presented at the park in the historic 
Schénbrunner Schloss during the summer of 
this year. The revue is being arranged by 
Hans Elsner and the Viennese actress Lilo 
Barth will appear in it. The music for the 
revue has been especially written by some 
American composers who have expressed a 
partiality for the revue being performed in 
the open air in Vienna. This will no doubt 
attract the interest and support of foreign 
tourists, and is another instance of the tactics 
that Austrian theatrical executives have to 
adopt. 

To give a correct idea of the Austrian 
theatre one is forced willynilly to bring in the 
political and economic factors. For the 
average Austrian, buying a ticket to go to the 
theatre has indeed become a luxury. Further, 
the creative tradition of the Austrian theatre 
has also reached a point of stagnation. 
Hardly any good modern plays are being 
written by Austrians. Names need not be 
mentioned, but it is known that many po- 
tential dramatists cannot bring themselves to 
write plays because of the suffocating atmo- 
sphere of having to avoid all controversial 
problems and to bear in mind the official 
attitude to all opinions on matters which are 
social and not even political. Those who do 
continue to write plays, are forced to write 
mostly historical plays. Thus the veifgeist 
in the Austrian theatre is forced to look after 
itself at the cost of all development in that 
which is creative and important on the modern 
stage. 








CORRECTION. 

In Miss Constance Smedley’s article in last month’s 
“Drama,” it was stated that the first unit of the British 
Drama Lea was the Merstham Players. This was 
an error and should have read ““The Chaldon Players.” 
Chaldon, is a little Surrey village high on the hill 
which adjoins on one side the Parish of Merstham. 
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N this number will be found the Annual 

Report of the British Drama League, as 
it is to be laid before the Annual Meeting on 
November 26th. We hope that no member 
of the League will neglect to peruse this docu- 
ment with care, for it provides the best evi- 
dence that the League is endeavouring, not 
without success, to live up to its ambition of 
being, as Mr. Granville-Barker said in early 
days, “‘the maid-of-all-work to the Theatre.” 
Domestic drudgery is not often spectacular, 
and statistics are notoriously dull. But if 
a little imagination is applied to the figures 
supplied in the Report, and to the statements 
of work in various fields accomplished, we 
fee] that something rather striking is revealed. 
The individual member will normally think 
of the League in terms of his own use of it. 
Sometimes the only link may be the monthly 
reading of this magazine. Nevertheless the 
Report suggests a solidarity of aim which is 
most truly the concern of every member, and 
an achievement which could never be main- 
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tained without the co-operation of each and 
all. To our members, then, we say a heart- 
felt “Thank you,” for making all this possible. 
a 

Now is the period of great activity among 
the Committees who are engaged in providing 
the frame-work for next year’s Community 
Theatre Festival. As announced, there is 
prospect of the Final Festival being held in 
Glasgow instead of in London. But there is 
some difficulty in finding a suitable theatre 
on the date required. In London we are 
fortunate in being able to secure the Old Vic 
for this event, for in the Summer that theatre 
is usually closed, and is thus available for the 
night’s “let.” But in Glasgow the theatres 
are all occupied, and especially so next year 
when the Great Empire Exhibition will be in 
full swing. It is, of course, on account of 
that Exhibition that our Scottish friends were 
moved to invite the League to hold the 
Festival in Glasgow, and the invitation was 
much appreciated. Nothing we feel sure 
would give greater pleasure to the English § 
and Welsh Companies than to meettheScottish 
team on its own ground. We sincerely hope 
that it will be found possible to hold the 
Festival in Glasgow after all. 

Ca 


As mentioned in the Annual Report, the 
League has acquired for its Library the com- 
plete collection of books belonging to he 
Arts League of Service, and this leads us to 
record our deep regret at the passing of that 


unique and notable institution. The Arts 
League was founded at the same time as the 
Drama League, with objects different but 
entirely complementary. Miss Eleanor Elder, 
inspired by the highest ideals of social service, 
is also an artist, and she quickly gathered 
round her a company of excellent players, who, 
by numerous tours among the villages and 
towns of Britain, brought a new and delightful 
form of drama to people who had never been 
in contact with the stage before. Her plays 
and musical items came as nothing less than a 
revelation to the most remote corners of this 
island. For a long while success crowned 
her efforts, and many of the actors she had 
trained found fame and fortune on the London 
and Provincial Stage. Now all this is over, 
but Miss Elder has written a page of theatrical 
history which deserves to be and will for long 
be remembered. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


“Stage Setting.” By Richard Southern. Faber & 
Faber. 22s. 6d. 

“Secrets of the Chinese Drama.” 
Zung. Harrap. 21s. 


“My Father’s Son.” By 


By Cecilia S. L. 
Bles. 
10s. 6d. 

“Felicity Dances.”” By Arnold L. Haskell. Nelson. 


Giles Playfair. 


s. 6d. 
? “Four Soviet Plays.”” Co-Operative Publishing 
Society. 5s. 

“8 New One-Act Plays of 1937. Lovat Dickson. 


38. 6d. 
“Through the 


Week.” By Oscar Stanway. 
SP.CK. 1. 
“The Cuddesdon Passion Play.”” Humphrey 
Milford. 1s. 
“Official Announcement.” By Eleanor Elder. 
French. 1s. 
“Time Ticks On.” By Florence Bone. Miuller. 1s. 


“Vacant Possession.” 
Coke, Deane. 1s. 

“Six Plays for Little Ones.” 
Humphrey Milford. tod. 

“Trippingly on the Tongue.” 
Howe. (No price given). 


MB&. RICHARD SOUTHERN has at last given us 

his book on “Stage Setting,” and it proves to be 
as delightful as we had anticipated. If there are many 
low-brows left, this book will stupify them ; it is so 
clear in its thinking, so resolute in its insistence on 
simple, dignified stagecraft, so obviously the product 
of a mind in touch with the threatre of the ages, instead 
of obsessed by the muddle of Victorian and Edwardian 
realism. Written “for amateurs and professionals,” 
it is the amateur who will probably benefit most, as, 
quite apart from the sound advice given, the technical 
instruction on the making and management of cut-outs, 
screens, doors, windows, fireplaces, arches, and all 
that ever (rightly or wrongly) is associated with curtain 
settings, will be found invaluable—indeed, on the 
subject of curtains, there seems to be nothing about 
their use or abuse that Mr. Southern does not know. 
Little Theatre designers and workers will find the ideals 
for which they have laboured, confirmed and streng- 
thened ; producers, faced by the most elementary of 
village halls, will gain help and encouragement. 
Especially useful are the descriptions of “detail settings” 
for plays as different as “Abraham Lincoln,” ‘The 
Green Goddess,” and “Romeo and Juliet.” The 
book is interspersed with innumerable curious little 
drawings, placed so that they really do explain and 
clarify the points made, and the two on pages 154 and 
155, Showing the old and new of story-illustration, 
are a striking demonstration of the value of modern 
simplification, Having urged us to make everything 


By Maude Cassidy and Peter 
By Margaret Ashworth. 


By Mona Swann. 


ourselves, and, very ably, indicated the way to do 
so, the final note, begging us to remember the poor 
scenic contractor, seem in the nature of a pious after- 
thought. 

More and more we are learning to understand the 
Chinese theatre, and Miss Cecilia S. L. Zung’s book, 
“Secrets of the Chinese Drama,”’ will carry our under- 


standing still further. ‘The Chinese belief that as the 
stage is limited in space and time, it cannot look, and 
should not attempt to be, real, is fundamentally true 
of all stages, but the working out of this belief in terms 
of the Chinese imagination is fascinating. ‘The in- 
sistence on elegance at all cost makes for curious rules 
of deportment—only ghosts ate permitted to let their 
arms hang at the sides—when standing, actors must 
always have one or both knees slightly flexed—and so 
forth. Miss Zung achieves the feat of describing 
simply the complicated sleeve, hand, arm, foot, leg and 
waist movements, as well as the details of costumes, 
properties and musical instruments, and also gives 
synopses of 50 popular plays. The numerous photo- 
graphs are excellent and clear up many a point which 

remained a mystery owing to the conventions of 
ordinary Chinese illustration. 

At the beginning of “‘My Father’s Son,” the author, 
Mr. Giles Playfair, in a lofty “Apology,” announces 
that he is 26 years old, and that we must not think the 
book contains his considered judgement on various 
personalities, events and institutions ; on the contrary, 
many of the views and opinions expressed are those of 
his past. After this not very propitious beginning, 
Mr. Playfair subjects the personalities, events and 
institutions with which he ies come in contact up 
to now, to a very personal analysis, and few apne or 
institutions come well out of the ordeal. author 
has no illusions either about himself or the people he 
meets, and we follow his career from childhood to 
Harrow (of which there is an unpleasant picture), and 
then to Oxford (presented as more tiresome than un- 
pleasant), with an interest all the more forceful because 
it is sometimes unwilling. But Mr. Playfair is careful 
to vary the scenes constantly between his own ad- 
ventures and the much more exciting adventure of the 
Lyric, Hammersmith. Of this famous theatre and 
of the man who made it we get a series of vivid pictures. 
Sir Nigel Playfair, ‘‘a man of infinite taste who happened 
to have an amusing mind,” is drawn with a clearness 
that, once or twice, is devastating ; faults, virtues, 
enthusiasms, sudden depressions, intuitions, all are here; 
and the gradual failure of the gay enterprise that once 
startled London becomes a tragedy to the reader. 
This book is a dramatization of two lives; and the 
tragic close of the more complete of the two makes 
an almost unbearably sad curtain. 

It is unwise to speculate too much on an author’s 
method of work, but one imagines that Mr. Arnold L. 
Haskell wrote his children’s story of the ballet, “Felicity 
Dances,”’ at odd moments on the various boats men- 
tioned at the end—which accounts for both the virtues 
and the faults of the tale. It is all extremely pleasant 
(much pleasanter, in fact, than the life it depicts), and 


wanders on in an engaging manner, ing at, more 
than describing, the career of the two yo' sisters. 
There are some vivid accounts of famous lets, and 


some entertaining glimpses of family life. But, had Mr. 
Haskell decided to give us a more firmly constructed, 
more realistic{ picture of the” training of a dancer, the 
result would, we think, have been still more —— 
and, perhaps, more salutary for the stage-struck li 

gitls who, on reading this “‘true story,” will be beguiled 
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into fond visions of early success from which there 
may be a sharp a’ ing. 

The “Four Soviet Plays” are (with the exception of 
“Roar China”) much the best of the modern Russian 
work we have had in translation up to now. They are 
all well known, but the first, Gorky’s “Yegor Bulichov,” 
is more typical of the old style of Russian gloom ; it 
is not unlike a powerful nightmare, with Bulichov 
dying in confusion surrounded by mountebanks, scam 
and miracle-mongers of all kinds. In the rest of the 
plays we still meet plenty of rogues and ruffians, but they 
are shown g' ly subdued and purified by the new 
religion of Communism, in a manner that has affinities 
with “The Passing of the Third Floor Back.”” Never- 
theless, at last, there is some return to normal character- 
isation ; there is even a glimmer of realisation that there 
might, possibly, be other points of view. Vishnevsky’s 
“An Optimistic Tragedy” shows an amazing woman 
Commissar faceing, and eventually dominating a crowd 
of demoralised sailors, whom she leads to victory. 
Her death, with the devoted Alexei playing his ac- 
cordion, is good theatre. “Aristocrats,” by Pogodin, 
is another picture of moral and social regeneration ; 
this time the miracle is achieved by sympathetic appli- 
cation of communual work—but why such rift calf 
are called “‘aristocrats” is a Soviet mystery. The last 
play is Kocherga’s “Watchmaker and the Hen,” now 
solemnly re-named “Masters of Time.” It is the most 
actable of the four from the English viewpoint ; the 
scenes in the waiting room of a small railway station 
in 1912, 1919, 1920 and 1929 are full of vitality, and the 
characters are men and women one can remember. 
As usual, the end is a Soviet firework, but the light of 
reason and humour is obviously beginning to re-appear 
in Russian drama. 


“8 New One-Act Plays of 1937” (the fifth number 
of this familiar series), contains mainly serious work, 
the distinguished Editor, Mr. William Armstrong 
having come to the conclusion that the amateur prefers 
this type at the moment. He also considers that the 
plays can all be labelled “different,” but here, with 
many experiments and methods already tried, it is 
dificult to agree with him. The two examples of 
fantasy are disappointing ; Mr. Sydney Box’s “The 
Tree” has, we think, been overpraised, and Mr. Alex 
Atkinson’s “They cannot be forgotten” will, one 
imagines, speedily be forgotten. The rest of the plays 
ate good examples of well known styles, Mr. Joe 
Corrie’s powerful story of entombed miners, ““Hewers 
of Coal,” standing out head and shoulders above the 
others by reason of its tragic intensity and the deep 
sympathy of the author with his subject. There is an 
interesting play of the present Spanish war by Miss 
Helen Nicholson, a historical melodrama by Mr. 
Alfred Sangster ; and Mr. Rubinstein, Dr. du Garde 
Peach and Mr. Keith Winter contribute plays which 
are typical rather than noteworthy. 


Religious plays are rarely easy to review, not only 
because of the subject matter, but because an obvious 
sincerity is littlke compensation for a lack of stagecraft. 
In the Passion play, “Through the Week,” 


by Mr. 
Oscar Stanway, one or two of the scenes, lef one 
where Pilate addresses the crowd, should be very effec- 
tive, but it seems a pity to end a spoken drama with two 
tableaux. The dialogue is intentionally modern and 
naturalistic. ‘The C m Passion Play,”’ on the 
other hand, makes use, almost exclusively, of actual 
biblical words, and with its chorus and crowd 
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work, is in the nature of a dignified and solem 


pageant. 

Miss Eleanor Elder’s “Official Announcement,” j 
more carefully and closely written than most one-a 
plays, and, indeed, contains material for a three-a 
piece. The atmosphere of modern Germany seem 
authentic, and although nothing is over-stressed, it j 
an exciting and moving little drama. The preliminan 
b is a mi Other small plays are “Tim 
Ticks On,” by Miss Florence Bone, in which the em 
bittered Rachel Clayton, after being bothered by in 
quisitive neighbours, decides to forgive and marry he 
old sweetheart, now that his wife is dead, and to loo 
after his children ; and “Vacant Possession,” by Mix 
Maud Cassidy and Mr. Peter Coke, where use is maded 
the painful situation of a devoted Mother shielding he 
son from the consequences of crime; the surprig 
ending by no means lessens the tragedy. “Six 
for Little Ones,” by Miss Margaret Ashworth, avoid 
the usual fairy tale convention, and presents simpk 
little episodes in which children can either appear » 
themselves or as familiar birds and animals. “Trip 
pingly on the Tongue,” is a series of speech-gama 
and practice-rhymes for youngsters by Miss Mom 
Swann. The tiny jingles and poems show ingenuity 
in introducing the requisite consonants and vowels, 








DONCASTER AND DISTRICT DRAMA LEAGUE 


Mr. R. N. Sharp, the Hon. Secretary, sends us th 
Winter programme of the Club, which has al 
opened with a lecture on Stage Lighting by Mr. L, 
Applebee of the Strand Electric Company. For th 
rest of the season it is the League’s oles to interfer 
as little as possible with the activities of its affiliated 
Societies, and apart from the Festival, to be held from 
March 5th to r2th, 1938, the next event is a week-end 
School in which it is hoped Miss Frances Mackenzie 
will assist. 

The syllabus of the Annual Drama Festival is now 

ublished, and the adjudicator will be Mr. F. Slades- 


mith. 


SOUTHPORT DRAMATIC CLUB. 


We have received a very attractive brochure cele 
brating the opening of the new Little Theatre a 
Southport which took place on September 30th. Lon 
Bessborough performed the opening ceremony, and 
the play performed was J. M. Barrie’s “Dear Brutus.” 

The Theatre occupies a fine site in the centre of th 
town, and in planning the building the Committee had 
in mind three objectives. Firstly, an adequate audit 
orium to accommodate approximately 400 persons 
Secondly, ample space for a good sized stage to take th 
average productions of a touring company and evens 
reasonably spectacular swale show. The third 
objective was to incorporate a Club section whid 
would always be available to members whether 4 
performance was in progress or not. 

It seems that these objectives have been well fulfilled, 
and the Southport Dramatic Club may be congratulated 
on its fine headquarters. 
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THE LEAGUE OF AUDIENCES AND 


THE MUSIC AND DRAMA BILL 


By Alfred Wareing 


Groen it make you uncomfortable to know 
that, though time and money has been 
spent generously to persuade many Ministries 
something should be done, ours is now the 
only Government in the whole world which 
does nothing for Drama ? 

It is many years since leaders of thought 
and progress pleaded for recognition of the 
Theatre. Among them Matthew Arnold was 
prominent ; he gave us the slogan “Organise 
the Theatre.” The best minds of the day 
have consistently supported him. 

In the Musical World their opposite 
numbers, equally assiduous in the cause of 
Music, actually scored a small success when 
Mr. Gladstone was Premier. 

Those were the days when Governments, 
to prove how enlightened they were, made 
provision from the Nation’s purse for 
Libraries, Picture Galleries and Museums, but 
Music and Drama were left out; they still 
fend for themselves, though today no one 
of importance would have the effrontery to 
deny that Drama and Musicarejust as necesssary 
to our social and cultural life as stuffed birds, 
old masters and seldom-opened volumes. 

Times are changing, and more swiftly than 
some of us realise. An ever increasing crop 
of problems follows the march of Scientists 
and these are made more intricate by the 
inventions of mechanical geniuses. The 
mechanisation of Drama and Music has pro- 
duced several and these the coming of Tele- 
vision will add to, and enlarge. 

One of the most serious of these is the 
problem of Leisure. Long ago far-sighted 
Statesmen realised that something must be 
done about this if we are to hold our place in 
the World as a healthy and intelligent demo- 
cratic Nation. 

For this Problem of Leisure was among the 
important reasons why the Physical Training 
and Recreation Act got on the Statute Book 
without a division. Noone questions our 
need of the healthy and vigorous nation 
which should result. 

Believing our leaders recognise the wisdom 
of competing “‘mens sana in corpore sano” —for 
ours is not one of those countries where 


brawn counts before brains—we may now 
look forward to the success of the Music and 
Drama Bill. 

Perhaps you wonder why Music intrudes 
the pages of “Drama.” It strikes Musicians 
the same way when our plan appears in their 
Press, and herein lies the why and wherefore 
nothing has been done for Music and Drama 
before. No Government could recognise the 
one Art without the other, but now for the 
first time both are united in the one demand 
it will not be refused. Moreover the demand 
is the more emphatic because it comes, not 
from those who will be better off when it is 
granted, but from the audiences—those who 
find the money and ask only that their Drama 
and their Music shall be worth paying for. 

The Music and Drama Bill the League of 
Audiences is promoting, and which we have 
asked the British Drama League to support, 
is based upon the Forestry Act of 1919. 

“What the dickens has Forestry got to do 
with us 2?” I can almost hear the exclamation, 
and I answer “It is our British way of doing 
things.” 

This Bill sets up a Permanent Commission 
cnarged with the general duty of encouraging 
and promoting the Arts of Music and Drama. 
This Country has no Ministry of Fine Arts, 
and people who know about the evils which 
lurk in these Ministries murmur “Thank God 
for that.” So of the eight Commissioners 
(appointed by the Crown) one would be a 
private member of the House of Commons, 
and he it is who will be responsible to Parlia- 
ment for the way in which the Commission 
discharged its duties. He will be the repre- 
sentative in Parliament for Drama and for 
Music. 

The Commissioners would assist by advice, 
and by grants or loans, the initiation or carrying 
on of enterprises for the presentation, produc- 
tion, development or advancement of Music 
and Drama, or both. Always without preju- 
dicing or adversely affecting private enterprise. 
Things will go on as they are at present only 
those who need help and deserve it will find 
in the Commissioners an impartial body ready 
and willing to assist. 
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The Commissioners would promote and 
develop instruction in the Arts of Music and 
Drama by aiding schools or other educational 
institutions ...enter into arrangements with 
any Governments or Authorities, supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise calculated to 
promote or advance in the interests of Music 
and Drama... and assist by way of grant or 
loan British musicians, dramatists, producers 
Of artists in the presentation or production of 
British Music and Drama in any country or 
place overseas whether in His Majesty’s 
Dominions or not. 

The Commissioners would have full powers 
to appoint, subject to the approval of the 
Treasury, two Assistant Commissioners, one 
for England and Wales, and one for Scotland 
and also to establish consultative committees 
for England, Scotland and Wales, which shall 
include persons with practical experience of 
Music and Drama. The Commissioners could 
accept any gift for the purpose of this Act, 
and would lay before Parliament an annual 
report of their proceedings. 

It would be, in short, State recognition and 
assistance of Music and Drama, free from 
bureaucratic interference or control. The 
Bill was considered at the House of Commons 
last December and accepted ; to expedite its 
passage a Parliamentary Music and Drama 
Committee was formed which Members of 
all parties in both Houses are supporting. 

The passing of the Music and Drama Bill 
would benefit every section of the community. 
The whole Nation would gain something it 
has lacked too long. In the Provinces where 
the healthy roots of Drama abound, many 
gallant enterprises in Repertory would find in 
the Commissioners the helpful, friendly body 
to adjust their differing status and co-ordinate 
their efforts. 

Under the xgis of the impartial Commis- 
sioners a path for return to something like 
the old Circuit system can be found, and that 
is one way to lighten the most pressing 
burthens. The many difficulties which stand 
in the way of Co-ordination would be removed. 

The impetus which this unity of endeavours 
would give to Repertory would quickly react 
to benefit the Amateur movement. Their 
embryonic dramatists would have more and 
richer opportunities, while those who wish to 
take the plunge and make the stage their pro- 
fession would find many more suitable 
openings than the present conditions afford. 
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THE LEAGUE OF AUDIENCES 






This is but one of the many aspects of the Bill, 

To take this step the Government requires 
the organised and vocal backing of the 
Electorate and to secure this is the first object 
of the League of Audiences. 

A few weeks ago a White Paper was pub 
lished, setting forth our Government’s pro 
posals for helping British films ; the Radio 
Manufacturers followed up this by declaring 
their intention to demand further Government 
support for television. Not in any spirit of 
hostility to the mechanized, we may ask, 
is it not time the needs of the Living Theatr 
should have consideration also? Will you 
write to your Member of Parliament and 
ask him (or her) to join and support The 
Parliamentary Music and Drama Committee? 
Do this, and you will help to bring about 
the result we desire. Write your letter today. 








NORTHERN DRAMA LEAGUE, BELFAST. 

The Northern Drama League opened its Fifteenth 
Season with performances of Marlowe’s “Edward II” 
on October 7th, 8th and 9th. The production was by 
Miss Margaret Weir, and the Stage Manager was Mr. 
Harry Cortull. 

No attempt was made to obtain “‘realistic’’ settings, 
the play being presented against curtains with a mini 
mum of properties and furnishings. As a very large 
cast was required the League took the opportunity to 
introduce several new members, some of whom 
promise very well. 

“Edward IT’? was well received, and the experiment 
of opening the season with so difficult a production 
was justified. The costumes, from the League’s own 
wardrobe and devised by Mrs. Colin Middleton, 
deserve special mention. 


POETRY AND COMMON-SENSE, 


The Association of Teachers of Speech and Dram 
announce a lecture on Poetry and Common-sense by 
Mr. L. A. G. Strong, at the Crowdray Hall, Henrietu 
Street, Cavendish Square, W.1., on Saturday, November 
6th, at 5.30 p.m. Tickets may be had on application 
to Miss Gullick, 15, Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 


THE NEILSON-TERRY GUILD. 

The Neilson-Terry Guild of Dramatic Art at 1, 
Cavendish Square, W.1., is extending its activities 
Arrangements are nearing completion for a —s 
School for Theatrical, Cinema, Concert and B 
casting Artistes, and will be known as the Neilsor 
Terry Guild Employment Agency. 


STAGE SOCIETY. 

The next production will be Strindberg’s “Christin 
of Sweden” at the Westminster Theatre on Sunday 
night, November 28th, at 8.30. This is the first per 
formance in England of one of Strindberg’s historical 
plays. For particulars apply to the Secretary, 32, 
Shaftesbury | semi London W.1. 
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SCENE FROM ‘‘ THE QUEEN WHO KEPT 
HER HEAD’ BY WINIFRED CARTER, AS 
PRODUCED BY NORMAN BROWN AT THE 
TODMORDEN LITTLE THEATRE. 





FIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


To be presented at the Annual General Meeting to be held at 
9, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
On Friday, November 26th, 1937, at 5 p.m. 


| ha submitting the Eighteenth Annual Report of the British Drama League, the Council are able to 
record a further period of activity and progress. 

As decided at fm last Annual General Meeting, held on June 26th, 1936, the date of the Annual 
General Meeting has been altered from June to November, so that the period covered by this report is 
for sixteen months instead of twelve, i.e., from July 1936 to October 1937 inclusive. 

On June 30th, 1936, the League’s membership meal at 3,905, it is now 3,983,so that the net increase 
is 78. During the sixteen months 959 new members have joined. There have been 873 resigna- 
tions The number of affiliated societies now on the register is 2,756, as against 2,658 last year. 


NATIONAL THEATRE. 

In August last it was announced that a Site in Exhibition Road, South Kensington, had been ac- 
quired by the Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Committee for the erection of a National Theatre. 
This represents an important advance in the project, and the Council desires to congratulate the National 
Theatre Committee on the acquisition of a Site for the Theatre. 


DRAMA IN THE EMPIRE. 

The Council is pleased to record the foundation of the New South Wales, Australia, Drama Lea 
with headquarters at 44, Castlereagh Street, Sydney. The preliminary organisation has been under- 
taken by Miss Tildesley, who earlier in the year visited this country. The Council understands that 
already the membership of this Branch of the League includes over 80 members. 

The New Zealand Branch, which has been established for five years, represents steady progress. 
Its President is the Rt. Hon. Sir Michael Meyers, its Secretary Mr. H. Esmond Greig, its Hon. Adviser 
Miss Elizabeth Blake. Competitions in Playwriting and Acting are organised, as well as Summer 
Schools and other events. Permanent headquarters have been established at 172, Featherston Street, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


EXHIBITIONS OF SCENIC DESIGNS. 

A collection of eight Models designed by Molly McArthur, Richard Southern, Hedley Briggs, 
Motley, Doris Zinkeisen, Paul Shelving and Oliver Messel, and twenty costume designs was arranged 
and forwarded for exhibition in the French Section Centre Art et Metier at the International Exhibition 
which is being held this year in Paris. The Council desires to record its thanks to the special Committee 
appointed to arrange this Exhibition which included Mr. James Laver, Mr. Norman Marshall, Mr. 
Richard Southern, Mr. Albert Rutherston and the Director. They also thank the British Council who 
agreed to contribute half the expenses involved in the packing and carriage of these exhibits. 

Smaller collections of stage designs, models or costumes were arranged and displayed at Birmingham 
in January, and at Buxton in September. 


FOREIGN DRAMA. 

The membership of the Foreign Drama Committee has been revised and now consists of—Sir 
Barry Jackson, Sir Archibald Flower, Mr. Ashley Dukes (League of British Dramatists), Mr. Godfrey 
Tearle (British Actors’ Equity), Mr. James Agate (Critics’ Circle), Mr. Walter Payne (Society of West- 
End Theatre Managers), Mr. Kenneth Barnes (Royal Academy of Dramatic Art), Mr. James Laver 
(Victoria and Albert Museum), Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Alec L. Rea, with Viscount Esher as Chair- 
man, and Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth as Vice-Chairman. This Committee has sent an invitation to the 
Headquarters of the Société Universelle du Théatre for the holding of the Annual Conference of that 
Society in London next year. The date fixed is from June 25th to July 2nd, and it is believed that the 
Conference will be of the greatest importance and interest. 

The Foreign Drama Committee regrets to record the death of Dr. Cloudesley Brereton who was 
an original member of the Committee, and actually attended its last meeting in the month of July a few 
days previous to his death. 

fa the month of August the Fourth Drama League Tour was arranged to the Moscow Theatre 


has continued its service to visitors to this country from abroad desiring information 
on the Theatre or introductions. Visitors from the following countries have been entertained or 
otherwise assisted—France, U.S.A., Belgium, Germany, Austria, Egypt, Latvia, China, Finland and 
Sweden. 


Festival. Sir Barry Jackson conducted the tour, which was greatly appreciated by all who took part in it. 
The League 
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THE LIBRARY. 

The Library Committee are pleased to report continued progress in the development of the Library. 
4,042 volumes have been added during the past year, bringing the total number of volumes acquired b y 
the Library since its inception to 36,754. (This figure includes the replacement of some 3,810 volumes 
which have at various times since 1925 become too wor for further use, or have been lost). The 
actual number of volumes now in the Library is, therefore, 32,944. 

The total number of issues during the past year was 44,170. Of this number 28,867 were plays 
from the Lending Library, 2,943 were critical works, and 12,360 were reading sets. 

The special arrangement with the National Council of Social Service, by which sets of plays are 
loaned to bona fide Unemployment Centres not affiliated to the League, has continued in force. A large 
number of Centres in various parts of the country have availed themselves of this privilege during 
the past year. 

"The rn Committee wish to express their gratitude to Mr. St. John Ervine, Mr. S. N. Whitehead, 
Mr. Wyndham Albery, and Mr. H. D. Fayers for generous gifts of books to the Library. A further 
important addition to the Library has been made during the past year in the purchase of the entire library 
of the Arts League of Service. It is regrettable to have to record the passing of a body which, throughout 
its existence, did so much to further the cause of drama in the lift of the Community, but a certain 
satisfaction may perhaps be taken in the thought that it was possible to incorporate the library in that 
of the British Drama League rather than that it should have been left to the chances of the auction room 

Miss Una Ellis-Fermor has been co-opted as a member of the Committee. 


COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 

The Costume Department, under the chairmanship of Mr. B. L. Sutcliffe, has been well patronised. 
During the past year over 2,000 costumes have been hired, showing a substantial increase over the 
previous year. 

The Council desires to remind its members of the fact that costumes can be hired from the Depart- 
ment at special rates, and invites them to visit the Department when they are in London. The stock 
covers all periods to 1860. 


DLALECT RECORDS. 

The sale of these records has been well maintained and the original cost to the League has now 
been well covered. The Council has decided that as from the date a this report single records may be 
purchased by the general public at 6s. each. 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE COMMUNITY THEATRE FESTIVAL. 

The twelfth Community Theatre Festival was organised by the Central Festival Committee 
consisting of Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth (Chairman), Miss Mary Kelly, Mr. C. B. Purdom, Mr. George O. 
Sharman, Mr. S. N. Whitehead (Hon. Treasurer) and Miss Frances Briggs (Secretary), with the addition 
of the following who were appointed representatives of the five areas into which Great Britain is divided 
for the purposes of the Festival :—Mr. John Hirst and Mr. B. L. Sutcliffe (Northern Area), Mr. F. M. 
Haines and Mr. W. Bushill Matthews (Western Area), Miss Florence Smith and Mr. A. E. J. Emmet 
(Eastern Area), Miss M. Bennett and Mr. George W. J. Farquharson (Scottish Area), Mr. D. T. Morris 
and Mr. E. J. Phillips (Welsh Area.) 

This year the entries amounted to 648. 

A full report of the Festival was printed in the May Number of “Drama.” The Final Festival 
was held at the Old Vic on May 31st, the Howard de Walden Cup being presented by the Secre of 
the Board of Education, who deputised for the President, to the winning team, the Newcastle Y.W.C.A. 
Dramatic Club for their performance of ““The Willing Spirit”’ by Esther McCracken. 

The judges were Miss Violet Vanbrugh, Mr. Ronald Adam, and Mr. William Armstrong. 

“That Fell Arrest,” by Lesbia Scott, obtained the award for the best original unpublished play 
by a new author entered in the Festival and “The Lamp” by Ken Etheridge, for the best unpublished 
one-act play by any author. 

The judge was Mr. W. A. Darlington. 

The Council desires to acknowledge the invaluable help given throughout the Festival by the various 
Area and Divisional Committees without which the organisation of the Festival would be impossible. 


“NEWS CHRONICLE” AMATEUR DRAMATIC CONTEST. 

In response to an invitation received from the editor of the “‘News Chronicle” the League assisted 
in the organisation of this Festival and selected the panel of adjudicators who are attending the per- 
formances of ‘‘Mystery at Greenfingers,” the play specially written for the contest by Mr. J. B. Priestley. 
Entries were received from 218 societies from all parts of the country. Over 70% were from societies 
affiliated to the British Drama League. 


RELATIONS WITH THE NATIONAL OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION. 

The agreement between the British Drama League and this Association, instituted by the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, having come to an end, and with a view to maintaining friendly relations between 
the two bodies, the Council is glad to announce that a Joint Committee has been established to meet not 
less than twice a year to deal with any problems which affect both bodies. 
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DRAMA SCHOOLS. 

Six full length Schools have been held between June 1936 and mid-October 1937 and two courses 
of evening classes were held in the Lecture Room at Fitzroy Square. The League has also organised, 
or assisted in the organisation of twenty-five week-end, ro | one-day Schools throughout the country, 
in co-operation with other bodies, such as R.C.Cs., Womens’ Institutes, and Dramatic Societies. 

Two developments are of interest in the work of the Schools Department during the past year. 
Firstly, the experiment of a Course in School Drama for Teachers, held in London at Easter, which was 
remarkably successful and well attended, and is leading to further experiments of a similar nature ; and 
secondly, the very large increase in the number of short local drama schools. There has been a steadily 
increasing demand for these during the past eighteen months, and it is possible that this fact is affecting 
the attendance at the longer schools, at whichthe numbers have not been quite so goodas in previous years. 
Both the Harrogate and Eastbourne Summer Schools were very successful, and the September schools 
at Stratford and Buxton were of special interest owing to their close connection with the Theatre Festivals 
in those places. The subjects dealt with have been much the same as in former years. Some new 
features were classes in Verse Speaking given by Miss Mona Swann at Eastbourne ; in Dalcroze Eurhyth- 
mics given by Miss Heather Gell, and in Fencing and Stage Fighting by Mr. Arthur Bracegirdle, at Buxton; 
and lectures on School Drama given by Mr. Rodney Bennett and Mr. Howard Hayden. Lectures 
of particular interest have been given by Miss Elsie Fogerty, Miss Esme Church, the Bishop of Chichester, 
Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, and M. Michel Saint-Denis. Distinguished speakers at the ning Meetings of 
schools have included Lord Bessborough, Miss Lilian Baylis, Miss Nancy Price, and Miss Flora Robson. 

The schools, and approximate numbers of students were as follows :—Welwyn, 16 students. 
Harrogate, 168 students. Stratford-on-Avon, 97 students. London Easter School, 38 sudents. 
School Drama Course, London, 117 students. Eastbourne, 116 students. Buxton, 73 students. 
Shorter Schools: Autumn Course at B.D.L., 77 students. Spring Course at B.D.L., 20 students. 
Halifax, 65 students. Sunderland, 110 students. Co-operative Societies, Woolwich, 75 sutdents. 
Four one-day schools in Hants, 25 to 70 students. Isle of Man, 87 students. Princes Risborough, 
40 students, Sudbury, 26 students, Windermere, 40 students. Worcester, 35 students. Rochdale, 
40 students. Brighton, 53 students. Ilkley, 42 students. Taunton, 35 students. Doncaster, 51 
— Plymouth, 25 students. Leeds, 60 students. Steyning, 80 students. Trowbridge, 25 
students. 

Lecturers include :—Mr. Rodney Bennett, Miss Anny Boalth, Mr. Guy Boas, Miss Dulcie Bowie, 
Mr. A. K. Boyd, Mr. Arthur Bracegirdle, Miss Hilda Brettell, Mr. Martin Browne, Miss Rose Bruford, 
Miss Helga Burgess, Mr. Jack Cathon, The Bishop of Chichester, Miss Esme Church, Miss Dorothy 


Coates, Mr. Arthur Coe, Miss Heather Conway, Mrs. Nesfield Cookson, Mrs. John Fernald, Miss 
Nancy Fisher, Miss Mollie Francis, Miss Elsie Fogerty, Miss Nesta Gilliat, Miss Heather Gell, Mr. Tyrone 
Guthrie, Mr. Alfred Hartopp, Mr. Howard Hayden, Mrs. Nancy Henry, Dr. Stefan Hock, Mr. 
Rivington Holmes, Mr. Stephen Jack, Mr. Evan John, Miss Marie Jeaffreson, Miss Mary Kelly, Mr. 
Waldo Lanchester, Mrs. Lenthall, Mr. Michael Macowan, Miss Frances Mackenzie, Mr. George Makin, 
Mr. James Mills, Mr. Frank Napier, Mr. Robert Newton, Mr. Geoffrey Ost, Miss May Pa . De. 


du G,. Peach, Miss Valerie Prentis, Miss Joyce Ruscoe, M. Michel Saint-Denis, Mr. F. Sladen-Smith, 
Mrs. Ronald Smith, Mr. Richard Southern, Miss Mona Swann, Mr. Nevil Truman, Miss Margaret 
Webster, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, and Miss Rosalie Van der Gucht. 


AUTUMN CONFERENCE. 

The Autumn Conference of members and affiliated Societies was held at Liverpool from October 
23rd to 25th, by kind invitation of the Merseyside Festival Committee. 

On Friday evening delegates were welcomed by the Lord Mayor of Liverpool (Councillor R. J. 
Hall) and the Lady Mayoress (Miss Margaret Hall), after which an address was given byMr.Kenneth Barnes. 
This was followed by a Gala Performance at the Playhouse of ““The Composite Man” by Ronald Jeans 
and produced by William Armstrong. 

On Saturday the 24th, the Business Meeting was held under the Chairmanship of Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth. The Minutes of this meeting were printed in the December Number of “Drama.” On 
Saturday evening there was a Cabaret Entertainment and Dance in the Concert Hall, Bluecoat Chambers, 
School Lane. Sunday morning there was a tour through Queensway Tunnel to places of interest 
in Wirral Peninsula. In the afternoon a special Choral Service in Liverpool Cathedral was held by the 
kind invitation of the Dean of Liverpool. At this service Mr. Armstrong and members of the Playhouse 
Company took Liturgical Readings from the Book of Job. 

On the Friday afternoon before the opening of the Conference there was a meeting of those interested 
in Village work. 


DRAMA IN SCHOOLS COMMITTEE. 

This Committee was instituted by the Council in December last under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Guy Boas. The members of this Committee include Mr. Ernest Dyer, Miss Elsie Fogerty, Miss Mabel 
Gulick, Mr. Howard Hayden, Mr. J. W. Marriott, Miss Phyllis M. Potter, Miss Mona Swann and Mr. 
Andrew Wordsworth. On April roth the Committee ortganised a highly successful Conference on 
Drama in Schools at the Florence Restaurant under the Chairmanship of? Mr. Guy Boas. A full report 
of this Conference appeared in the June Number of “‘Drama.” 

The Committee also arranged for the issue of a book on School Drama, to be published next 

by Messrs. Methuen. Every aspect of the subject will be treated by various experts, and the 

should notably fill a recognised in the literature of the amateur movement. The Committee 
has also at various meetings client propriety of an effort to secure the addition of Drama in the 
Higher School Certificate examination. 
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JUNIOR DRAMA COMMITTEE. 

This Committee has organised two courses of lectures on Play Study for leaders and producess 
in Clubs. These were held at the League Headquarters ; 10 students were present at the course held on 
Thursday afternoons October 29th—December 3, 1936, and 12 were present at the evening course which 
was on Mondays January 25th—March 1st, 1937. The lecturers were Miss ‘iene Lovi 
and Miss Kelly. A further course is now being held in co-operation with the London Association of 
Girls Clubs, at the Manchester Street, L.C.C. School ; the lecturer is Miss Barbara Bosman. 

The second London Junior Drama Festival was held at the Tavistock Little Theatre on May 19th, at 
which picked teams from the following Organisations competed for a trophy presented by the League: The 
Boy Scouts Association, The London Federation of Boys’ Clubs, The London Association of Girls’ 
Clubs, The Young Men’s Christian Association, The Young Women’s Christian Association. The 
adjudicator was Mr. E. Martin Browne, who awarded the Trophy to the Stamford Hill Boys’ Club in a 
scene from “Henry VIII” by William Shakespeare. 


VILLAGE DRAMA SECTION. 

There are 341 village societies affiliated through this Section, 34 County Rural Committees, and 
25 other Federations working in the Country. The National Federation of Women’s Institutes and the 
Rural Development Council of Northern Ireland have also affiliated. New County Rural Committees 
have been formed in Warwickshire, Holland, East Suffolk, Durham, Carmarthenshire and Denbighshire. 

The Village Drama Section, under the Chairmanship of Professor T. H. Searls has been working 
in close co-operation with the Joint Committee Music and Drama Fund throughout the year, and has 
under particular consideration the question of drama instruction and advisory work in the counties. 
Two sub-committees have been set up, one to consider the methods of strengthening the advisory 
services, and the other to consider the possibilities of future work with the Local Education Authorities. 

The thirteenth Playwriting Competition has been adjudicated by Miss Henzie Raeburn, Mr. E. 
Martin Browne, and Mr. G. E. T. Mayfield. Three prizes were awarded. A report of the competition 
appeared in the May Number of “Drama.” The Council desires to thank the Judges for the immense 
amount of trouble which they have taken in judging the plays, and also Miss Janet Scrutton for organising 
the Competition so efficiently. Though, on the recommendation of the Adjudicators the Playwriting 
Competition has been dropped for the moment, the search for plays for the villages continues, and a 
new series, edited by Miss Kelly, has been started by Messrs. Deane under the title “Old Farces as New.” 
The Folk Drama of other countries is also being explored in the hope of finding suitable material for 
translations. 
Housman. 


A second Conference of Drama Tutors and Advisers was held this year at Exeter from July 2nd-5th, 
and was conducted in association with the Rural Extension Scheme at University College, Exeter, and 
the Tutors’ Association. Seventy students attended, including two from Germany and two from U.S.A. 

The general theme of the Conference was ““The Creation of Drama,” and addresses were given by 
Mr. Cecil Day Lewis, Mr. Laurence Housman, The Rev. James Welch, Mr. Richard Southern, Miss 
Marie Seton, Dr. Hans Schmidt, Mr. Beach Langston, Mr. F. G. Thomas, and Miss Mary Kelly. 

Included in the programme of the Conference was a visit to the Jooss Ballet and Chekhov School 
at Dartington Hall, which was greatly appreciated by the members. 

The thanks of the League are due to the Joint Committee for Music and Drama, which gave scholar- 
ship assistance to some of the members of the School. The University Authorities in i - 
laborated in every possible way, and particular thanks are due to Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Thomas for their 
most efficient local organisation of the Conference. 








The Minutes and full Report of the Conference at 
Cardiff will be published in the December Number 
of “Drama.” 








